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its first vision.   Let us consider some of the consequences
involved in this point of departure.

(1)  It certainly secures the position which Hutcheson
was most anxious to establish, viz. the complete disinterest-
edness of moral approval and reverence.    This is the point
on which he was intent, and which most needed defence
from the shameless cynicism of Hobbes and Mandeville.
And though, for this end, any mode of demolishing the pre-
tended links that hung the enthusiasm for right on to the
promptings of self-interest would have sufficed, there was an
advantage in selecting one which could first be tried on the
quieter case of the aesthetic emotions:  for against these
there was a less resolute ciusade of detraction: they had
the men of genius, instead of the clergy, for their body-
guard ; and there was no knowing how a railing accusation
against them as selfish impostors might get punished.   It
was not amiss, therefore, to work for a verdict on their
behalf, and then repeat the pleadings and quote the prece-
dent in the adjacent court    The arguments by which both
classes of sentiments are set free from the taint of sordid
origin and left in possession of their intuitive rights, have
lost by time little or none of their validity,

(2)  In looking for virtue where he looks for it, viz. in
the visible scene, Hutcheson necessarily fixes his attention
upon action^ in its perceptible features, and fancies the ap-
proval which it may win from him due to it as a whole, with-
out distinction of its inward source, its immediate execution,
its ulterior consequences.   So that all these are mixed up
together as moral phenomena, and sharers in epithets of
the same praise and blame.    Accordingly, if you ask him
whether virtue is a quality of the action or of the agent, you
gain no steady reply1.   At one time he is so occupied with

1 Professor Sidgwick characterises *ihis statement as a * serious mis-
understanding* of Hutcheson (Mind, XXXIX. p 442, note) In refutation
of it he refers to a passage in the System (Bk. II. ch. in ), distinguishing
between the happy consequences of an action, as constituting its 'material
goodness/ and the right affection whence it springs, as constituting its
'formal goodness** Does this distinction then concentrate the * good-